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TO THE. | 
Reverend Mr. JEBB. 


DEAR SIR, 
DEDICATE this Diſcourſe to you, not as a Patron, 


but a Friend, and therefore aſk no permiſſion. 
The intercourſe which hath ſubſiſted, ſo long, between 
us, entitles me to this freedom. As our acquaintance 
commenced in the perſuit of truth, you will no more 
expect adulation from me, than you will find me diſ- 
poſed to offer it. Though they who know you moſt 
intimately will love you moſt ſincerely, yet the Pub- 
lic 1s too well informed of your character to need my 
commendation. Thoſe ſtudies which Locks and 
NEwTON, towards the cloſe of life, regretted they 
had not earlier begun, you entered upon at firſt; and 
the ardor with which you have proſecuted them enti- 
tles you to univerſal reſpect. It is much to be lamented 
that the glorious effort of Lord VERULAM to ſtrike off 


the ſhackles from the human mind hath ſucceeded only 


in the ſcience of Nature, You, my Friend, have at- 


D'E-D:1'C. ATT. 


tempted it in the ſtudy of Revelation ; and I doubt not 
that future ages will do juſtice to your memory, though 
your enemies, of the preſent, would as gladly hunt 
you out of Cambridge, as the preſecutors of GALILEO 
hunted him out of Padua and Piſa.“ There is nothing 
which ſo much Aatters the pride and indolence of 
mankind as a fondneſs for ſyſtems. Knowing a little, 
they fancy more, and preſume every thing. Too inert 
to 3 whether they be right; too haughty to con- 
feſs it, ſhould they find themſelves wrong ; in imita- 
tion of Hercules, they erect pillars, upon, what they 
call, the confines of knowledge, © from” beyond 
* whoſe bourn no traveller returns” without incurring 
their bittereſt invectives. Had the fame © gowned caſe,” 


which poſleſles © thoſe budge doors of the ſtoic fur,” 


equally captivated their predeceſſors, the wiſeſt nation 


upon earth, would at this hour, have been no leſs 
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5 Pour recompenſer Gali'te de toute cette belle theorie, on le chaſſa de 
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DEDICATION. 
ignorant than the moſt ſavage.} Let me exhort you 
to perſevere in defiance of all oppoſition. To inveſti- 
gate the divine will and declare it to mankind is the 
nobleſt of employments. Though the malignity of 
your enemies may retard your advancement, yet the 


conſciouſneſs of having aſpired to the worthieſt 


object of the human mind will afford you ample ſatis- 
faction. 

It is on account of the ſubject, and not the execution, 
that I preſent to you the following Sermon. Though 
the faults of the latter cannot eſcape your penetration, 
they will, notwithſtanding, meet with your candour: 


The former needs no apology, to you, from, Dear Sir, 


Your affectionate Friend, 
S. HENLEY. 


— 


| + Some years ſince came to this city an Indian, after having travelled, alone, 
for thirteen moons, a direct eaſt courſe, with no other view but to diſcover 
the place where the ſun (according to an eſtabliſhed opinion) roſe, every 
morning, out of the earth, Finding an interruption from the ſea to the pro- 
greſs of his inquiry, he attempted to return; but, being unable to retrace 
his way, joined himſelf, at laſt, to a nation on the frontiers of Virginia, and 
there ſiniſhed his days. 
| Full many a gem of pureſt ray ſerene, 
1 he dark unfathom'd caves of ocean hear: 
Full mary a flow'r is borg,to bluſh: unſeen, 
And walte its ſweetneſs on delert air.” 
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Advertiſement. 


THE following Diſcourſe would never have been 
publiſhed had it not expoſed its Author to oblo- 

quy. He is too well acquainted with its defects as a 
compoſition to arrogate any merit upon that account. 
Whether he could, or could not, have rendered it more 
perfect, is a conſideration of little importance. There 
is, however, a native energy in the language of the 
heart, which would be but ill ſupplied by a frigid ex- 
actneſs. The cenſures, referred to, are not of this kind. 


Some Gentlemen have taken offence at the ſubject. 
— Till now, the Author hath been ignorant that any 
man was acting out of his province who interfered in 
matters of univerſal concern; much leſs, when a queſ- 
tion was agitating which involved in it the moſt valua- 
ble rights of mankind, But, perhaps, the guilt conſiſts 
in his being a Clergyman of the eſtabliſhed Church; 
into which (it hath been ſaid)he entered for the loaves 
and the filhes. Of what kind muſt that Church be, 
which endeavours to make proſelytes by throwing out 
ſuch allurements? Or, bribes men to proſtitute their 
integrity, that they may become fit inſtruments to ſup- 
port her cauſe? — Yet ſuch do the e, pretenders to 
orthodoxy, repreſent the eſtabliſhed Church! Zealouſ- 
ly, however, as he eſpouſes her intereſts, and highly as 
he venerates her doctrines, never will he conſent, that 
the latter {hall be forced upon any; nor, believe that 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


the former could be promoted by compulſion. What- 
ever tends to ſubvert the principles of chriſtianity and 
the rights of conſcience muſt be equally ſubverſive of 


Her: They are lovely in their lives, and, in their 
deaths, cannot be divided. 


Another objection is, that ſuch diſcourſes are unfit 
for the pulpit. Unfortunately for the Author, when 
this was compoſed, and delivered, he thought it pecu- 
larly ſuitable, ſince at that time the Committee for Reli- 
gion was preparing the Act for Toleration which is ſtill 
depending. As to the propriety of preaching, in ge- 
neral, upon this ſubject, let us conſult the incompara- 
ble Locks. It is not enough that eccleſiaſtical men 
abſtain from violence and rapine, and all manner of 
preſecution. He that pretends to be a ſucceſſor of the 
Apoſtles, and takes upon him the office of teaching, is 
obliged alſo to admoniſh his hearers of the duties of 
peace, and good will towards all men; as well towards 
the erroneous as the orthodox ; towards thoſe that differ 
from them in faith and worſhip, as well as towards 
thoſe that agree with them therein; and he ought in- 
duſtriouſly to exhort all men, whether private perſons 
or magiſtrates, if any ſuch there be in his church, to 
charity, meekneſs, and toleration ; and diligently en- 
deavour to allay and temper all that heat, and unrea- 
ſonable averſeneſs of mind, which either any man's 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


fiery zeal for his own ſec, or the craft of others has 
kindled againſt diſſenters, I will not undertake to re- 
preſent how happy and how great would be the fruit, 
both in church and ſtate, if the pulpits every where 
ſounded with this doctrine of peace and toleration ; 
leſt I ſhould ſeem to reflect too ſeverely upon thoſe 
men whole dignity I deſire not to retract from, nor 


would have it diminiſhed either by others or themſelves, 


But this I ſay, that thus it ought to be. And if any 
one that profeſſes himſelf to be a miniſter of the word 
of God, a preacher of the goſpel of peace, teach other- 
wiſe; he either underſtands not, ar neglects the buſſi- 
neſs of his calling, and ſhall one day give account 
thereof unto the Prince of peace.” Lockt's Works 
II Vol. 4 to p. 358. 


However the doctrine, advanced in this Sermon, 
may be regarded, by the intriguing, ſelf- intereſted 
politician, or the gloomy and narrow-hearted bigot, 
the Author avows it as the doctrine of Jeſus; and hopes 


that he ſhould not want fortitude to maintain it at the 
ſtake. 


M A R K XII. 17. 


RENDER TO CESAR THE THINGS THAT ARE 
CxSAR's, AND TO GOD THE. THINGS THAT ARE 


God's. 


THOUGH it be univerſally admitted, that the 
happineſs of mankind is the end of all govern- 


ment, it is, notwithſtanding, a melancholy reflexion, 
that this end hath never been perſued by the moſt direct 
means. In ſome ſtates, oppoſite inſtitutions have been 
eſtabliſhed for effecting this purpoſe; and, in all, thoſe 
have approached the neareſt to perfection, in which the | 
general good hath been leaſt counteracted. Where 
power is limited but by few reſtrictions, the intereſt of 
many will be ſabj ect to the caprice of one: And though 
laws be enacted to circumſcribe its extent there will 
A 


„ 
much ſtill remain in the executive hands; while even 
the laws themſelves, through the ignorance, prejudice 
or malignity of their authors, may rather augment, 
than diminiſh, the evil. When individuals of ability 
rectitude and reſolution ariſe to aſſert the rights of 
mankind, they muſt, always, expect oppoſition. Inno- 
rations will be inveighed againſt by the intereſted, and 
the propoſers of them branded with infamy. Such 
treatment did the Author and finiſher of our faith expe- 
rience from his flagitious Countrymen, Enemies of a 
deſign moſt propitious to the happineſs of man, they 
ſought to wreak their vengeance on its founder. Va- 
Tious were their artifices to undermine his reputation 
and endanger his life, the moſt ſubtile of which he de- 
feated by the reply in our text, Having juſt delivered a 
parable to the Chief-prieſts, the Scribes and the Elders, 


which forceably exhibited their tyranny and oppre- 


Hon, he, by it, ſo far irritated their reſentment, that 


had it not been for fear of the people, they would, in- 


Nantly, have apprehended him. What force could not 
effect muſt, therefore, by fraud be accompliſhed. A 


* 


of 
party, compoſed of perſons whoſe principles contra- 
dicted each other, could unite in 40 of injuſtice: — 
Phariſees and Herodians were employed to inveigle him. 
In conformity with the prevalent prejudice, that their 
Meſſiah weald reſtore, to Iſrael, the kingdom, the former 
denied the claim of our Lord to that title, as he at- 


tempted not to deliver them from the yoke of the Ro- 


mans; while the latter, contending alſo for a temporal 
ſaviour, pretended that Herod was their Meſſiah, who, 
though tributaty to Rome, was however born in Judea, | 
Theſe were fitly ſelected by the Jewiſh rulers to execute 
their project, which they attempted to effect by a caſu- 
iſtical queſtion, More ſkilfully to diſguiſe their real 
intention, the propoſition was introduced by an infinu- 
ating preface: Maſter, we know that thou art true and 
careſt for no man: For thou regardeſt not the perſon of men, 
but teacheſi the way of God in truth; is it lawful to give 
tribute to Ceſar, or not? Shall we give, or ſhall we not 
give? By reducing him to this dilemma they were 
confident it would be impoſſible for him to avoid their 


ſnare, For, had he aſſerted the lawfulneſs of tribute 


( 4 3 
to the Emperor, it would have rendered him obnoxious 
to the Phariſees; while, if he had denied that tribute 
was lawful, the Herodians would have apprehended 
him, not only, as an impoſtor, but alſo, as an enemy 
to the Roman ſupremacy. Jeſus, immediately pene- 
trated their ſtratagem, and knows their hypocriſy, ſaid 
unto them, why tempt ye me ? Bring me a penny that J 
may ſee it, and they brought it: And he ſaid unto them 
whoſe is this image and ſuperſcription? And they ſaid 
unto him, Czſar's. And Jeſus, anſwering, ſaid unto them, 
render to Cæſar, the things that are Cz/ars, and to God the 
things that are God's, This reply, than which none 
could have been more pertinent to the queſtion pro- 
poſed, may lead us to inquire wherein the claims 
of Government and Religion are diſtin& from each: 


other. 


It needs but a little reflex1on to diſcover, that Society 
is founded upon motives purely human. The ſecurity 
of pollethon and injoyment of property are the grounds 
of alliance between man and man. Unleſs a love of 


equity actuated the ſtrong, the weak mult have becn- 


1 
continually ſubject to oppreſſion. Every man would 
feel himſelf expoſed to his more powerful neighbour, 


and depredation would not fail to follow opportunity. 


When, by an increaſe of families, the intereſt of in- 
dividuals were become more intricate, and the ties of 
relation relaxed, combinations were formed for the 


mutual protection of the perſons and properties of thoſe 


who compoſed them. 


In the compacted ſtrength of its members, Society 
found, both, a guard againſt external aſſault, and a 
remedy for inteſtine diſorder. Each, according to his 
ability or property, contributing towards the ſupport 
of the whole, force and ſupplies would be accumulated, 
ſufficient, to ſecure them againſt outward hoſtility 
while laws, founded on general conſent, would correct 
the evils within. 

Hence, and not from perſonal qualities, is derived 
to Magiſtracy all its authority; and the Magiſtrate's 
duty conſiſteth, in oppoſing the united ſtrength of the 
State againſt thoſe who ſhould attempt to ſubvert or 
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ſubject it — in preſerving the peace and property of 
its members, by inflicting the penalties which the law 
denounces againſt ſuch as might diſturb the one, 


or infringe the other. 


If this account of the origin and nature of Govern- 
ment be juſt, it is a conſequence, deducible from the 
premiſes, that any crime committed in Society can be 
puniſhed as a crime againſt Society, alone. It is only 
in a ſocial capacity that man is amenable to man, 

Though the breach of a law enacted by the State ſhould 
involve in it a violation of the law of God, it 1s cog- 
nizable before the Magiſtrate in no other light than as 
a civil offence, ſince in no other view can it be inju- 
rious to Society, The guilt of the offender as a ſub- 
Ject of moral government is determinable by Him, 
alone, who can never alienate his prerogative; and any 
attempt to arrogate ſuch a juriſdiction would be an ef- 


fort to“ ſnatch from his hand the balance and the rod.“ 


The want of an accurate diſtinction upon this head 


hath been the caufe of infinite miſchief, Laws both 


C93 


human and diyine having prohibited the ſame crimes, 


the Magiſtrate hath aſſumed the exerciſe of both; 
whereas the ſecurity and peace of Society are the ſole 
objects of legiſlative attention. The different ſanctions 
by which the laws of God and man are inforced ariſe 
from this diſtinction. Human laws provide puniſh- 
ments for crimes, in proportion as they injure the State. 
An offence againſt the community 1s of greater enor- 
mity than the ſame act, committed againſt an indivi- 
dual; and will be differently puniſhed according as 
relations and circumſtances deepen che guilt. If, 
therefore, any fin can exiſt, by which the State is in no 
reſpect injured, ſuch a fin belongs not to the juriſdic- 
tion of the State. Thus, evil thoughts and pernicious 
projects, however malignant, if they | proceed not into 
action, can never be provided againſt by the moſt per- 
fect human code, nor puniſhed by the Magiſtrate's 
power. Far different are the ſanctions of the divine law. 
Not only crimes within the Magiſtrate's juriſdiction, 
but thoſe to which conſcience, only, is privy, will re- 


ceive their juſt puniſhment from the moral Governor 
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of mankind. He judges all our words, and all our 


actions. His eye pervades the inmoſt receſſes of the 
heart. An imagination the leaſt polluted will in vain 


flee for ſanctuary to that altar. In his view, the em- 


bryo of a deſign is an action. — And, as concerning 


theſe men are incapable of judging, ſo the puniſhment 
of ſuch crimes as are open to their cenſure will be diſ- 
penſed in different meaſures. Offences before human 
courts, of a trivial nature, may, at the divine tribunal, 
appear of aggravated guilt. As an infringment of ſo- 
cial order they are criminal, before Cæſar, in one pro- 
portion, but, as violations of moral ceconomy, before 


God, in another. 


From the preceding view of Society and Government, 
it is evident, Religion had no part in the formation of 
either. That it looks with a benign aſpect upon civil 
polity cannot be doubted, ſince the conduct it injoins 
tends greatly to advance men's ſecular welfare. This, 
however, is not its primary deſign. Obedience to hu- 
man and divine laws ariſes from diſtinct motives. A 


man may be a worthy member of Society, obſervant 


ly 


of all its prohibitions, obedient to all its injunctions, 
and yet, in his religious capacity, guilty of many 
tranſgreſſions. 

The obligations to a community, and thoſe to our 
Maker are founded on conſiderations different in their 
nature. As men, when a ſocial union was firſt formed, 
had civil purpoſes ſolely in proſpect, it could not in- 
clude the practice of Religion. Previous to every po- 
litical eſtabliſhment, its authority extended over all 
mankind; and its obligation being perſonal, not ſocial, 
human law could no more give it effect than extent, 


Every eſſential of it is exempt from the inſpection of 


man. It is, what a Writer, the moſt profound, on the 
ſubject of Government hath defined it, a divine philo- 
ſophy in the mind. God muſt be worſhipped in ſpirit 


and truth, and who, but He, can judge the mind, and 


* DoQor Halliſax, in a zoth of January ſermon before the Houſe of 
Commons, (finding it expedient, like moſt other declaimers upon that occaſion,. 
to blow hot, and blow cold) introduces the following obſervations, * Ac- 
cording to this new ſyſtem, Chriſtianity was conſidered, as indeed a leading 
character ÞF in the hiſtory of thoſe times, who ought to have been better in- 
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the heart? Our duty to our Maker is coeval with our 
being, and every man muſt perform it as conſcience 
ſhall dictate. In this reſpeQ, all men yet are in their 
natural condition: — This © ſtate of nature” is“ the 
reign of God.” Their rights, poſſeſſive and perſonal, 
in part they might alienate. Certain portions were re- 
linquiſhed for advantages in return ; but they were ad- 


vantages of a ſimilar kind. The rights of conſcience 
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formed, was pleaſed to call it, a divine philoſophy in the mind; averſe to all 
exterior obſervances, and utterly abhorrent from that form of diſcipline, 
which was praQtiſed in the hops and ſteeple houſes of the church of England.” 
May we aſk whence this information is gleaned? Biſhop Burnet's words are 
of different import: He was againſt all public worſhip and every thing that 
looked like a church.“ This he might be, and yet not aver/e to ALL exte- 
rior obſervances In ſact he was got, as appears by the prayer, at the cloſe 
of the paper, delivered to the Sheriffs. Nor can the extremeft torture of 
chemical criticiſm extract from the Hi/ory, that he thought Chriſtianity ut- 
terly abhorrent ſrom that form of diſcipline, which was practiſed in the ſhops 
and ſtee ple houſes of the church of England. The plain interpretation of his 
being againſi every thing that looked like a church, is, that he did not approve 
of the eſtabliſhed church. Perhaps, good Archbiſhop Land had helped him 
to a ſurfeit. But, ſays the Doctor, he ought to have been BETTER informed, 
Who ſhould have, better, informed him? Sheld:n and Morley? Or, do-s the 
Deer ſuppoſe he was either too ignorant, or too careleſs to have thought on 
the ſubject? It would give me pain to have it imagined that I had treated 
Doctor Hallifax too harſhly, but I cannot reſtrain my indignation when I ſee 
the puny ſons of theſe ſilken days, thus, wantonly, to trample upon the moſt 
venerable characters that have ever adorned humanity, The writings of 
SYDNEY, MILTON, and Locke, though neglected in this age of re ſinement, 


will never be forgotten, fo long as there remains the leaſt taſte for what is 
great and manly. 


4 — Ultimi nepotes, 
Et cordatior tas, 
Judicia rebus æquiora, ſorſitan, 
Adhibebit inte gro ſinu.“ 


1 
are unlike the claims of Society, and cannot therefore 
be ſubmitted to its direction. Whatever is required 
by the law of our nature, every individual muſt, in 
his own perſon, perform. For every talent, intruſted 
to our care, a ſeparate account muſt be given. How- 
ever deſirous we may be of a general conformity in re- 


ligious opinions, yet to make nonconformity criminal, 


would in any Legiſlature be highly impious. 


The farther we inveſtigate the eſſentials of Religion 


this truth will be ſtill more clearly evinced. 


Uniform obedience to the laws of the State is pro- 
perly denominated probity; ſomething more is neceſſary | 
to conſtitute Religion. Other laws muſt be obeyed, 

and this obedience muſt be of a different kind. Whe- 
ther we place the foundation of virtue in, a conduct 
agreeable to nature or reaſon —rhe fitneſs of things 
conformity to truth — the common good — or — the 
will of our Creator, the concluſion will, from each, be 
the ſame: For ſince that which is moſt agreeable to 


nature and reaſon, will be beit adapted to the fitneſs 


of things, intirely conformable to truth, and productive 
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of the "rent good, it muſt neceſſarily be what God 
hath appointed, A regard to the divine will, and its 
influence upon our conduct, muſt aſcertain the intrinſic 
value of our actions. Thoſe which may be deemed 
meritorious by man, may in the fight of God appear 
in a different light. The needy have been relieved 
from oftentation, and the defenceleſs protected from 
popularity: Oeconomy hath furniſhed a pretext for 
avarice, and hypocriſy aſſumed the face of Religion, 
Theſe characters are worn before men to be ſeen of them ; 
and, , they have their reward, They will, how- 
ever, notwithſtanding their beneficial effects, fail to 
procure the favour of Heaven. In His view who /eeth 
not as man ſecth caſual utility will not ſanctify a ſiniſter 
motive. He requires us to obey, not with eye-ſervice, 
as men pleaſing, but with fingleneſs of heart ſerving the 
Lord; and injoins us, whatever we do, to do it heartily, 
as unto the Lord, and not unto man, If it proceed from 


any other principle our conduct cannot be religious. 


Should the laws, therefore, of any State command 


what is contrary to the conviction of the mind, ſub- 
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miſſion, in ſuch an inſtance, would be ſinful; for, whe- 
ther it be better to obey man rather than God, judge ye? 
If any, under this plea, ſhould either moleſt the quiet, 
or invade the property, of others, it cannot afford them 
the leaſt protection: For, it is eſſential to the doctrine 
we aſſert, that all ſuch offenders ought, notwithſtand- 
ing any pious pretenſes, to receive an adequate puniſh- 

ment. In which caſe, they would not ſuffer on a re- 
ligious, but a civil account: And it is in this ſenſe that 


the Magiſtrate beareth not the ſword in vaix. 


If by Religion be meant the eſtabliſhment of certain 
doctrines on the authority of the State; ſuch doctrines, 
it is evident, can produce no good effect, unleſs they 
are actually believed. In vain, ſaith our Lord, do they 
worſhip me, teaching for doctrine the commandments of 
men, In reality, the moſt facred dogmas would be but 
human preſcriptions to him who had no conviction of 
their being divine. The capacities of men are diſſimi- 
lar in their original conſtitution, and this diverſity is 


increaſed by prejudice and educatien. If reaſon can- 
D 
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not produce aſſent, all other efforts muſt fail. There 


can be no greater ſoleciſm than to ſuppoſe the poſſibility 
of forcing a belief. The conſequence of ſuch an attempt 
would be, either to make hypocrites of the compliant, 
(who, if before in an error, would, by this means, be 
rendered ten fold more the children of hell) or, to expreſs 
a ſingular tenderneſs towards the obſtinate, by termi- 
nating their lives in temporal fire, in order to fave them 
from fire eternal.—But, allowing the poſſibility of 
compelling men to believe; is every State infallible in 
the doctrines it impoſes? If not, how dreadful may 
be my condition who am forced to receive them! Your 
own opinions, though erroneous, may be innocent, 
but will not the error, I am compelled into, prove fatal 
to me?—And yet, theſe doctrines, you contend, are 


eſſential to ſalvation, Thus me, the victim of ſuper- 


in compariſon of whoſe votaries, the idolators of Mo- 


loch were but negatively impious. 


As to the external homage of the Deity :;—can a le- 


gal injunction excite the ſpirit of devotion? If the 


ſtition, you ſacrifice at the ſhrine of an infernal dey, © 
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mode which the Rubric preſcribes be not the beſt in 


the worſhipper's opinion, he will er only the ſacrifice 
fools 

Reſpecting the ſentiments of any individual, theſe are 
no leſs free from the Magiſtrate's inſpection. The only 
ſtandard, by which we can judge them, is the conſe- 


quences they produce when carried into practice. 


Theſe alone can aſcertain the tendencies of opinion. If 


religious ſpeculations be ſubjected to the Magiſtrate's 
judgment ſo alſo muſt be ſentiments on all other topics. 
Hence, laws ſhould denounce penalties againſt every of- 


fender, who might dare to think any thing, of whatever 


ſenſe the object, either pleaſant or painful, by which the 


Magiſtrate was not affected with the ſame degree of 
pleaſure or pain. Nor let it be ſaid that opinions of 
this ſort are indifferent in their nature, and, therefore, 
can never be puniſhed: For if actions be not found- 
ed upon them, all opinions, ſo far as Society is con- 
cerned, are of equal indifference. Would it not be 
unjuſt to puniſh a man for his dreams? Yet, an in- 


effective opinion differs from a dream, but in this, the 
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one is formed while the eyes are cloſed, and the other, 
while they are open. As Society cannot be injured 
but by actions which violate its property or peace, 
thoſe who demean themſelves honeſtly and orderly 
ought not to be moleſted, on account either of their 
ſentiments, or worſhip. If theſe ſentiments and this 
worſhip be the efflux of ſincerity and devotion, abſurd 
as they may be, God will approve them. The more 


ſuch perſons abound in every community, the better 


will that community become; yea, bleſſed is that people 
who have the Lord for their God. 


If it be objected that unleſs Government intereſt it- 
ſelf in behalf of Religion it will ſoon be excluded the 
world, May we not aſk, whether it be in obedience 
to the laws of the State that the ſun ariſeth, or that the 
moon walketh in brightneſs *—Hath the Deity need of 
human intervention to uphold his empire? How arro- 
gant a worm 1s man Yet in conſequence of this pre- 
ſumption what havoc have maſſacres made! Would 
Legiſlators maintain the cauſe of Religion, let them 


ſhew its influence on their conduR. 
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It is a fundamental principle of legiflation that goed 
Government can never exiſt where, under the con- 
nexion of the ſame laws, every citizen is not equally 
protected. This gives them but one intereſt to ſupport. 
This makes every man reſpect his neighbour, 

Viewing man in his religious capacity we conſider 
him as related to his Maker. This relation can never be 
altered by any change of his being. Society is but 
of temporary duration: With the preſent life termi 
natey the penalties of its laws; while the ſanctions of 
Religion are durable as our exiſtence. As theſe are, 
to us, of the higheſt importance, let us, firf, ſeek the 
kingdom of God and his righteouſneſs; and, in ſubordi- 
nation to this end, let us render to Ceſar, the things 
that are Cz/ar's, By ſuch a conduct, and ſuch alone, 
can we hope to enjoy, in this world, the advantages 
of good Government; and, in the next, the bleſſed 
confequences which will reſult from obedience to Him, 


whoſe kingdom ruleth over all. 
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The Reader is deſired to correct the following errors, 


Page 1 
2 


3 


2 


2 


1 
3 
4 
5 
7 
9 
10 
12 
14 


17 


DEDICATION. 
Line 5 Fer perſuit Fub/ſitute purſuit 
4 preſecutors perſecutors 
14 bittere ſt keeneſt 
26 on deſert on the deſert 
ADVERTISEMENT, 
10 for of 
15 preſecution perſecution 
7 retract detract 
12 buſſineſs buſineſs 
SERMON, 
4 perſuit purſuit 
2 in act in an act 
10 tributaty tributary 
4 Caeſars Caſar's 
4 intereſt Intereſts 
BS their its 
14 obſervations obſervation 
34 forſitan 
I greateſt common 
14 fata fatal 
17 deity demon 
10 terminates terminate 
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